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A CALL TO ACTION 
HROUGH THE initiative of the 

outgoing president of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, the attention of 
government officials in Washington 
has been called to the inequitable 
treatment accorded the study of 
Latin in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. The details of President 
Johnson's activities will be found in 
his report on page 5 of this issue. 
The statement to which he refers 
there, and which is intended to form 
the basis for proposals to amend the 
Act in favor of Latin, is printed be- 
low in the slightly revised wording 
adopted by the Council of the 
League. The original statement was 
prepared and signed by Professors 
Gerald F. Else, Delegate of the 
American Philological Association to 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and Van L. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the American Classical 
League, by Deans John F. Latimer, 
Washington Representative of the 
ACL, and Harry L. Levy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the APA, and by Pro- 
fessor Paul L. MacKendrick, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Training and Trends of the 
APA. Members and friends of the 
League are urged to follow Professor 
Johnson’s call for action so that Latin 
and Latin students and teachers may 
share in the benefits to be derived 
from the Federal Government’s new 
interest in the education of the young 
people of the United States. 


THE STATEMENT 


“As members of the classical pro- 
fession and as representatives of ma- 
jor classical organizations, we, the 
undersigned, recommend to our col- 
leagues, our friends, and our re- 
spective societies support of the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The educational welfare of our 
nation requires that we maintain and 
strengthen humanistic discipline as a 
way of defining, enriching, and propa- 
gating those values which constitute 
the inheritance of Western civiliza- 
tion and of which America is one of 
the foremost custodians. Along with 
support of science and technology, 
our national defense must preserve 
and develop those ideas and ideals 
which ensure a fearless and unbiased 
pursuit of truth. It must uphold the 
freedoms guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, extend the concept of the dig- 
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Carmen quod olim Alfredus Lord Tenny- 
son pie composuit nunc in linguam Latinam 
pari traduxit animo 


Van L. Jounson 
Tufts University 


O Romane, tu canebas 
Fana deflagrata Pergami 

Arque moenia Romana, 
Martis et cruorem horridi. 


Suave carmen tu dicebas 

Quod Ascraeus auctor condidit, 
Quasi libans illa dicta 

Aurea quaecumque docuit. 


Saltus segetesque laetas, 
Pecora tollebas tenera, 

Velutsi floreret verbis 
Lepida Musarum gratia. 


Tityrum laudabas lentum 
Fagi patulae sub tegmine 

Et intexta serta florum, 
Annuente Fauni numine. 


Aurea vaticinatus 
Saecla, Pollione consule, 
Flavescenti cum tellure 
Placidoque maris aequore, 


Qualis labitur per umbras 

Stella caelo candens splendida; 
Qualiter renidet virga 

Tenebris opacis aurea. 


Mens infusa, te testante, 
Molem mundi gravem agitat, 
Sed mens nescia 
Fati hominum illacrimat. 


Neque iam clamore fremit 
Forum neque Capitolium 

Scandit imperator. Semper 
Tu Romanum dic imperium. 


Iam servitiis levata 
Viget libertate civitas. 
Equidem divisas olim 
Orbe toto colens insulas, 


Te saluto, Mantuane 
Vates. Eras melli dulcior 
Mihi puero cum maris 
Murmure sonares gravior. 


nity of man, and foster the apprecia- 
tion of beauty in poetry and in the 
fine arts. 

“The Federal Government is there- 
fore encouraged to revise the Na- 


tional Defense Education Act in such 
a way that general and substantial aid 
will be given to maintain and to for- 
tify the teaching of those subjects 
which contribute so much to a lib- 
eral education. A knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman classics is germane 
and fundamental to such an education, 
since they are among the first docu- 
ments of the humane tradition which 
we cherish. 

“We therefore urge a recognition 
of the value of Latin and Greek as 
instruments for attaining _first- 
hand knowledge of these important 
sources of this tradition. 

“It is likewise important that the 
National Defense Education Act 
acknowledge the merits of Latin and 
Greek as an important element in 
language study in general. Latin in 
particular is a valuable aid for full 
and sensitive understanding of various 
modern foreign languages, especially 
the Romance tongues, which are Lat- 
in.’s direct descendants. As highly in- 
flected languages, Latin and Greek 
should continue to be accessible to 
the American student and give him a 
good opportunity to become aware 
of the complexity of grammar and 
syntax which underlies the variant 
patterns of all Indo-European lan- 
guages, for example, Germanic and 
Slavic. We believe that these histori- 
cal connections have a direct bearing 
on competence in English, and that 
understanding of them will correct 
and improve the comprehension and 
articulation of ideas in our native 
tongue. 

“We also believe that, in keeping 
with the breadth of view displayed in 
the Graduate Fellowship Program 
(Title IV), the National Defense 
Education Act should be amended 
so as to augment the benefits in 
Equipment (Title III) and Summer 
Institutes (Title VI). These should 
include the entire area of language 
instruction. Of course, our assump- 
tion is that the amended Act will in- 
volve a larger appropriation. 

“These recommendations, if adopted 
by the Congress, should be imple- 
mented in keeping with the present 
spirit of the Act, i.e., all aid should 
be distributed with a due and im- 
partial regard for state and _ local 
autonomy in education, for regional 
differences, and for a healthy diver- 
sity in educational theory.” 
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OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, 1960-1961 
Officers of the American Classical 
League for 1960-1961, elected by the 
Council at its annual June meeting, 
are as follows: President, John F. 
Latimer, of The George Washington 
University; Vice-Presidents, Anna P. 
MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, Lillian B. 
Lawler, of Hunter College, Irene J. 
Crabb, of Evanston, Hll., and Sister 
Maria Thecla, S.C., of the Sacred 
Heart High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Secretary-Treasurer Business 
Manager of THe OuTLooK, 
Henry C. Montgomery, of Miami 
University; Editor of THe CLaAssIcaL 
OvutLook, Konrad Gries, of Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y.; Director of 


‘the Service Bureau for Classical 


Teachers, William M. Seaman, of 
Michigan State University; Honorary 
Presidents, W. L. Carr, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, B. L. Ullman, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Walter R. Agard, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Van L. Johnson, 
of Tufts University. 

These officers are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Council. Chairmen of the 
standing committees of the League 
are also ex officio members of the 
Council. They are Pauline E. Burton, 
of Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Relations; Belle Gould, of 
the Henderson (Tex.) High School, 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Junior Classical League; Robert G. 
Hoerber, of Westminster College, 
Fulton, Mo., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on ACL Scholarships; and 
Austin M. Lashbrook, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Commitee on ACL-JCL Awards. 


Elective members of the Council 
are as follows: Gerald F. Else, of the 
University of Michigan (1961); Mar- 
garet M. Forbes, of the University of 
Minnesota (1962); Lois A. Larson, of 
York Community High School, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. (1963); Josephine P. Bree, 
of Albertus Magnus College (1964); 
C. Eileen Donoghue, of the Bloom- 
field (N. J.) Senior High School 
(1965); and Edith M. Lynch, of the 
Medford ( Mass.) High School (1966). 

In addition, any association “wholly 
or mainly devoted to the promotion 
of classical studies and enrolling from 
fifty to one thousand persons” is en- 
titled to elect a representative to the 
Council. The names of persons cur- 
rently serving as such representatives 
will be furnished upon request by the 
secretaries of the several associations. 
Officers of associations entitled to 


representation on the Council are in- 
vited to communicate with the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the League. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and four elected 
members: Claude W. Barlow, of 
Clark University (1961); Lois A. 
Larson, of York Community High 
School, Elmhurst, Ill. (1961); Wil- 
liam M. Seaman, of Michigan State 
University (1962); and Margaret M. 
Forbes, of the University of Minne- 
sota (1962). 

The Finance Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Goodwin B. 
Beach, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

ie 
A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
By Joun F. Latimer 
The George Washington University 

(Editor’s Note: Professor Latimer, 
the new president of the American 
Classical League, is a native of Mis- 
sissippi. He has degrees from Missis- 
sipp! College, the University of Chi- 
cago, and Yale University; he has 
also studied at the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens and 
the Summer Classical School of 
Naples. He has taught at the Clin- 
ton (Miss.) High School, at Van- 
derbilt University, at the Taft School 
in Watertown, Conn., at Knox Col- 
lege, at Drury College, and, since 
1936, at The George Washington 
University, where he is Executive 
Officer of the Department of Clas- 
sical Languages and Literatures and 
Associate Dean of Faculties. From 
1942 to 1947 he served with the 
United States Naval Reserve, seeing 
action in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific; he is now a Captain. He is 
a member of the American Philologi- 
cal Association, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and the Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, 
of which he was President from 1955 
to 1957; he is also a member of the 
Managing Committee of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. He has contributed articles 
of classical and general educational 
nature to professional journals and is 
the author of What’s Happened to 
Our High Schools?, published in 1958 
by the Public Affairs Press in Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


T IS now forty-two years since 
the first president of the Ameri- 
can Classical League took office. 
During this period the growth of the 
League under his leadership and that 
of his five successors has been re- 
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markable. Through THe 
Ovt.Lookx, the Service Bureau, the 
Teacher Placement Service, and the 
annual Latin Institute, it has made a 
vital contribution to classical studies 
and indeed to the cause of education 
in this country. More than that, 
through the founding of the Junior 
Classical League it has become the 
alma mater, in the real meaning of 
those words, of the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. In this 
vigorous offspring, numbering now 
more than seventy thousand, lies the 
real hope of American classical teach- 
ing and scholarship, and from these 
young classicists will come many of 
the leaders in all phases of our na- 
tional life. 

The work of the League is without 
question truly national in its aims and 
scope and in its accomplishments. 
What it has done is but a foretaste of 
what it can do and, I believe, of what 
it will do. 

But it has not achieved by leader- 
ship alone. It has achieved through 
the marriage, the proper marriage, of 
leadership and co-operation. 

With its past as a guide, its former 
leaders still available for inspiration 
and counsel, and_ its ever-growing 
membership dedicated to the cause 
of the classics, the American Classi- 
cal League, Senior and Junior, will 
continue to be a mighty instrument 
for the disciplined education of 
American youth. 

To that cause and to that end, with 
a deep sense of humility and of pride 
for the trust you have shown, I 
pledge my best efforts and bespeak 
your best support. 


BACK TO OXFORD 

After its excursion to New Eng- 
land in 1959, the annual Latin In- 
stitute of the American Classical 
League returned for its thirteenth 
session to its old stamping ground at 
Miami University, in Oxford, Ohio, 
the headquarters of the League’s 
business office and the home of the 
Service Bureau. 

As frequenters of these Institutes 
have come to know, they are uni- 
form in their atmosphere of good 
fellowship, in the high quality of the 
programs, and in the excellence of 
the material comforts provided for 
the participants by their host. At the 
same time, each one is distinguished 
by some outstanding feature which 
gives it a character of its own. This 
brief report will endeavor so to 
characterize the 1960 Institute. 

Most noteworthy, perhaps, was the 
ingenuity with which Miss Irene 
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Crabb, Chairman of the Program 
Committee, had mapped out the vari- 
ous sessions, all of them designed to 
fit a central theme: “The Classics in 
the Space Age.” The first session 
contained general papers on the sub- 
ject, including a report on JCL by 
Miss Jessie Chambers, an encouraging 
message from a representative of the 
Federal Office of Education (see p. 
6), and a delightful account of an 
ancient “spaceship” by Miss Lillian 
Lawler. The first evening program, 
a brilliant review, illustrated by re- 
corded music, of Vergil’s influence 
on opera, by Mr. James Constantine, 
served as an introduction to the sec- 
ond regular session, devoted to papers 
‘on the Mantuan; in the same way, 
the papers of the third session, all 
centering on Cicero, were climaxed 
by the second evening’s program, 
which featured a glowing presenta- 
tion by Mr. Robert S. Cushman, a 
Chicago lawyer and former Latin 
teacher, and presently Mayor of 
Highland Park, Ill., of “Our Debt to 
Roman Law.” The last session, fin- 
ally, heard papers and discussions of 
teaching problems, thus neatly round- 
ing out the scope of the Institute. 
Another distinctive feature of the 
programs was the number of partici- 
pants who didn’t. Indeed, one might 
almost talk of this as “The Institute 
of Missing Persons.” The number of 
those who for illness, family reasons, 
or, it may be, sheer absent-minded- 
ness did not take their announced 
place on the platform must be unique 
in the annals of the Institute. The 
superstitious will know where to lay 
the blame. The missing were, of 
course, regretted, but willing volun- 
teers filled the gaps, and the programs 
proceeded smoothly. Notable also 
was the large number of those for 
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whom this was their first Institute, as 
well as the fact that one member 
present had attended all the Institutes 
since their inception: Dr. W. L. Carr, 
past president of the League, chair- 
man of the first Program Committee, 
and at present Associate Director of 
the Service Bureau. Dr. Carr’s cheer- 
fulness and bright humor furnished 
the cohesive element that made every- 
one feel at home and a member of 
the family. 

Again, this Institute was unusual 
in that it witnessed the election by 
the Council of a new president of 
the League, Dr. John Latimer, of The 
George Washington University. De- 
tails on this election and on the re- 
tirement of Dr. Van Johnson, after 
seven years in office, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

And finally a word about the 
weather. This reporter, at any rate, 
lived through his first Midwestern 
“ewister,” which struck Oxford early 
on Friday morning with terrific force 
of wind and rain, blowing down 
some thirty-five trees on the Miami 
campus alone, but doing no notice- 
able damage to League members, ex- 
cept for a few jolted nerve systems. 
Friday itself, and Saturday, the 
weather made amends for its rude- 
ness: sparkling sunshine, cooling 
breezes, dry air. Miami was at its 
most beautiful. 


Plans for the 1961 Institute, pre- 
sumably to be held at Oxford, will 
get under way shortly. Watch for 
announcements in future issues, and 
plan now to attend next June. All 
members and friends of the League 
will be welcome. That they will not 
regret their coming is guaranteed by 
the undeviating excellence of past 
Institutes. 


—K. G. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES 


LATIN IN THE NEWS 

Under the heading “The Exciting 
Professor,” Newsweek for March 14, 
1960, published an appreciative illus- 
trated interview with Professor 
Moses Hadas, John Jay Professor of 
Greek at Columbia University. 

In his Saturday Review depart- 
ment, “Trade Winds,” for March 19, 
1960, Jerome Beatty, Jr., reports the 
popularity of Autenrieth’s Homeric 
Dictionary and Pharr’s Homeric 
Greek at the Thomas Jefferson 
School in St. Louis. Explaining that 
boys at the school are encouraged to 
elect Greek and have read Iliad and 
Odyssey in Greek by the end of the 
twelfth grade, he comments, “Maybe 
we are ahead of the Russians, after 
all.” 

MEETINGS 

The lowa Classical Conference met 
at the State University on March 26. 
Speakers included Rhodes Dunlap, of 
the State University (on Vergil and 
Milton), Lillian B. Lawler, of Hun- 
ter College (on the pantomimic 
dance in the Roman Empire), Sr. M. 
Bede Donelan, of the College of St. 
Teresa (on “Latin for Tomorrow”), 
and Theodore V. Buttrey, of Yale 
University (on numismatics). Speak- 
ing on a_ pedagogical panel were 
Margaret M. Forbes, of the University 
of Minnesota, Minnie K. Flickinger, 
of the lowa City University High 
School, and Ray Den Adel, of Pro- 
viso West High School, Hillside, Ill. 

The spring meeting of the South- 
ern Section of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States took place 
on May 7 at Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege in Los Angeles. The program 
featured Daniel J. Charlton, S. J., of 
Loyola University, talking on “Lan- 
guage and Growth in School,” and 
Mortimer H. Chambers, Jr., of the 
University of California, on “Aristotle 
as a Political Biologist.” 

The annual fall meeting of the 
Kentucky Classical Association is be- 
ing held on October 28-29 at the 
University of Louisville. 

The 1960 annual meeting of the 
American Philological Association is 
scheduled for December 28-30 at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in Hartford, 
Conn. 

CERTAMEN POETICUM 

We have received the following 
announcement of the 1961 Latin verse 
contest conducted by the Royal 
Dutch Academy of Sciences: 

“Ad novum certamen cives et per- 
egrini invitantur his legibus, ut car- 
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mina latina non ex alio sermone versa 
nec prius edita argumentive privati 
nec quinquaginta versibus breviora, 
nitide et ignota iudicibus manu scripta 
ante Kal. Ian. A. MCMLXI mittantur 
ad ‘het Bestuur der Koninklijke Ne- 
derlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Trippenhuis, Amsterdam,’ 
munita sententia, item inscribenda 
scidulae obsignatae, quae nomen et 
domicilium poetae indicabit. Ceterum 
iudicibus gratum erit, si poetae in 
transscribendo portabile prelum bri- 
tannicum (typewriter) adhibuerint, 
ac si, quemadmodum in editionibus 
poetarum fieri solet, sextum quem- 
que versum numero insigniverint. 

“Praemium victoris erit nummus 
aureus quadringentorum florenorum. 
Carmen praemio ornatum sumptibus 
ex Legato faciendis typis describetur 
eique subiungetur alterum laude or- 
natum, si scidulae aperiendae venia 
dabitur. Id autem ante Kal. lul. prox- 
imas fieri debebit. 

“Exitus certaminis postremum in 
conventu Ordinis mense Aprili pro- 
nuntiabitur, quo facto scidulae car- 
minibus non in volumen receptis ad- 
ditae Vulcano tradentur.” 

The announcement is signed by H. 
Dooyeweerd, Ord. litt. Acad. Reg. ab 
actis, and dated Kal. Mai. A. 
MCMLX. 


ie 
AN IMPORTANT JCL 
MESSAGE 


By M. D. LaFountTaIn 
Trenton, N. J. 

Just ten years ago the Junior Clas- 
sical League was a comparatively 
small organization with only 11,432 
members in 418 chapters, but times 
have changed in the last decade. Al- 
though exact figures are not available 
at the time of this writing, a fairly 
accurate estimate would be 75,000 
members in 1500 chapters. 

For many years Miss Belle Gould, 
chairman of the ACL Committee on 
the Junior Classical League, has been 
accepting national dues as well as 
publishing the League’s magazine, 
Torcu:U.S. Think of the tremen- 
dous amount of work involved just 
in the bookkeeping and the acknowl- 
edgment of dues. The load is far too 
much for one person, and conse- 
quently it has been decided to make 
the Service Bureau of the American 
Classical League at Miami University, 
in Oxford, Ohio, national headquar- 
ters for 1) national dues, 2) mem- 
bership cards and pins, 3) student 
subscriptions to Torcu: U.S., and 4) 
ACL membership for sponsors. By 
having one central office in which 
records will be kept, we hope not 
only to ease the burden of Miss 
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Gould, but also to avoid some of 
the confusion which seems generally 
to have prevailed among sponsors as 
to where and when to pay what. 

PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING CAREFULLY 

From now on any Latin club 
which designates itself as a JCL chap- 
ter must have a card from national 
headquarters stating that that chapter 
is “In Good Standing.” To secure 
such a card, follow carefully this 
procedure: 

1) Send annual national JCL dues 
of $2.00. This sum covers the entire 
chapter, but must be paid each year. 

2) Apply for individual member- 
ship for all new students. To do this, 
enclose 25¢ each for membership 
cards alone, or 65¢ each for member- 
ship cards and JCL pins. Remember 
that once a student secures a mem- 
bership card, his individual member- 
ship is good as long as he is in high 
school, but that each year, as new 
students join, they too must secure 
membership cards. 

3) Report all old members still ac- 
tive in the chapter, i.e., all students 
who have previously secured cards 
and still take an active part in chapter 
proceedings. This report on new 
members joining each year plus old 
members remaining active is the only 
way we have of securing accurate 
figures. 

4) Sponsors must join the Ameri- 
can Classical League. Dues are only 
$1.00 a year, and entitle the member 
to the eight issues of THe CLassicar 
OvuTLOOK. 

5) The annual national JCL dues 
of $2.00 entitle your chapter to one 
copy of each issue of Torcu:U.S. 
Extra student subscriptions are 10¢ 
a year per student (for the January 
and April numbers). Orders for these 
subscriptions can best be handled at 
the same time national dues and 
membership fees are paid, but in any 
event must be received not later than 
December 1, if the January number 
is desired. 

6) Remember—to be counted as 
part of JCL your chapter must have 
an “In Good Standing” card; and to 
attend state or national conventions, 
and to hold state or national office, 
each student must have an individual 
membership card. All payments 
should be sent to the American Clas- 
sical League, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. The office of the Service 
Bureau there will issue all receipts, 
charters, cards, and pins, as well as 
other helpful materials. 

7) If your chapter belongs to the 
state JCL federation—as it should— 
any state dues will naturally be paid 
to the state treasurer. 


8) Nota Bene: Torcu: USS. is pub- 
lished at Henderson, Texas; therefore 
any reports of activities you may 
wish to have printed in this paper 
are to be sent to Miss Belle Gould, 
315 Wilson St., Henderson, Texas. If 
these articles include pictures, the 
cost is $1.00 for a one-column picture 
and $2.00 for a larger print. These 
articles, pictures, and fees are the 
only ones to be sent to Miss Gould. 
All other payments and communica- 
tions go to Oxford. The deadline for 
articles for the January issue of 
Torcu: U.S. is December 20; for the 
April issue, March 20. 

Let us all try to increase the effi- 
ciency of our organization, and at 
the same time make life a bit easier 
for some of our hard-working per- 
sonnel. In case any of the above is 
not entirely clear, please contact me: 
M. D. LaFountain, 5 Clermont Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J., or else write to 
Mrs. Edna Cunningham, American 
Classical League, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

ie 

JCL STATE CHAIRMEN 

For assistance in forming local 
chapters of the Junior Classical 
League, teachers are referred to the 
following list of state chairmen, 
which has been furnished by the 
Federations Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Classical League Committee on 
the Junior Classical League, Miss 
Jessie Chambers, of Jackson, Mich. 
These chairmen should also be con- 
tacted for inclusion in the state fed- 
eration. 

Alabama: Virginia Praytor, 3907 
Jackson Blvd., Birmingham 13; Ari- 
zona: Paloma White, 1401 Eleventh 
Ave., Yuma; Arkansas: Mrs. H. H. 
Bennett, Sr., Box 206, Almyra; Cali- 
fornia: Mrs. L. Gray, 1335 W. 162 
St., Gardena; Colorado: Mrs. M. E. 
Swedberg, 3942 King St., Denver 11; 
Connecticut: Nellie Agostine, East 
Hartford High School, Hartford; 
Delaware: Mrs. R. Ryan, Caesar Rod- 
ney School, Camden; Florida: Vivia 
Craig, 2912 St. John’s Ave., Jackson- 
ville; Georgia: Mrs. J. Cavan, R. F. 
Lee High School, Thomaston; Ha- 
waii: Sara G. Rudd, Hilo High 
School, Hilo; Jdabo: Mary Hogarth, 
Boise Senior High School, Boise; //- 
linois: Robert Devoss, 407 S. Fifth 
St., St. Charles; Indiana: Eileen John- 
son, 1111 Hendricks St., Anderson; 
lowa: John Duffy, 815 N. 12 St. 
Clear Lake; Kansas: Mrs. _ S. 
Stitt, 300 North Arndt, Ellinwood; 
Kentucky: Anne Frazier, Coles Jun- 
ior High School, Ashland; Louisiana: 
Mrs. B. Fairley, 137 Jefferson St., 
Opelousas; Maine: Mrs. R. C. Tilley, 
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Community High School, Ashland, 
Maryland: Leo P. Finnegan, North- 
western High School, Hyattsville; 
Massachusetts: Mrs. M. G. Keenan, 
Senior High School, Waltham; Mich- 
igan: Mrs. V. Self, 2460 Sheridan 
Ave., Lennon; Michigan (Upper 
Peninsula): Mrs. L. Morrison, 540 
Fast Michigan, Marquette; Minne- 
sota: Tom Byrne, Owatonna High 
School, Owatonna; Mississippi: Annie 
V. Brent, 1159 Raymond Rd., Jack- 
son 4; Missouri: Dr. Hazel Toliver, 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles; 
Missouri (Western): Virginia Mc- 
Clure, 831 Main St., Parkville; Mon- 
tana: Mary Morrison, 4202 Custer 
St., Wolf Point; Nebraska: Mrs. B. 
Oldfield, 24 and South St., Omaha; 
New Hampshire: Jean A. Perkins, 
High School, Hampton; New Jersey: 
Ethel Lux, Somerville High School, 
Somerville; New Mexico: Mrs. R. 
Miller, 2201 Seventh St., N. W., Al- 
buquerque, New York (West-Cen- 
tral): Eleanor Wooster, R. D. 1, Mt. 
Morris; North Carolina: Mrs. C. Sat- 
terwhite, Rt. 5, Oxford; Ohio: Lois 
Bickelhaupt, 3940 Leybourne Ave., 
Toledo 12; Oklahoma: Geraldine Gas- 
ell, John Marshall High School, Okla- 
homa City; Oregon: Jennette Roberts, 
872 Belmont St., Salem; Pennsylvania: 
Sr. Maria Thecla, S. C., Sacred Heart 
High School, Pittsburgh; Rhode Is- 
land: Joseph R. Salvatore, Barrington 
High School, Barrington; South Caro- 
lina: Elfreida Cole, 205 North Ave., 
Greer; South Dakota: Ellen Skaff, 718 
W. 15 St., Sioux Falls; Tennessee: 
Richard, Brown, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; Texas: Dr. James 
A. Hitt, University of Texas, Austin 
12; Texas (El Paso Area): Annie L. 
Harper, 5015 Guido Drive, Fl Paso; 
Vermont: Julia B. Austin, 38 E. 
Parkside Terrace, Barre; Virginia: 
Mrs. F. Lynn, Box 459, Clifton Forge; 
Washington: Estella Kyne, 744 Mon- 
roe, Wenatchee; West Virginia: Mrs. 
L. P. Carter, 2124 W. Cumberland 
Rd., Bluefield; Wisconsin: Theodora 
Taras, 115 S. Tenth St., LaCrosse; 
Wyoming: Mrs. R. Bauder, 2113 Van 
Lennen, Cheyenne. 


ie 


ACL-JCL COLLEGE 
AWARDS 

For 1961 the American Classical 
League has again authorized its JCL- 
ACL Award Committee to grant up 
to fifteen college awards to outstand- 
ing high-school seniors, each award 
amounting to $100. Winners will be 
selected on the basis of their scholar- 
ship, their extra-curricular activities— 
especially their participation in JCL 
affairs, their college plans, and their 


& 


financial need. Recipients are to con- 
tinue their study of Latin for at least 
the college year during which they 
hold the awards. 

The rules governing competition 
for these awards are as follows: 

1) Applicants must be seniors in 
high school. 

2) Applicants must be members of 
the Junior Classical League. 

3) Applicants must be recom- 
mended by their Latin teachers. 

4) Application and recommenda- 
tion forms must be secured from the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

5) All applications must be com- 
pleted and returned by January 1, 
1961, to the Chairman of the JCL- 
ACL Award Committee, Professor 
Austin M. Lashbrook, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

The winners will be selected soon 
after February 1, 1961. 

ACL SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS 

For the summer of 1961 the Ameri- 
can Classical League is offering to 
teachers of Latin and/or Greek in 
secondary schools three scholarships 
of $500 each (plus coach fare up to 
$75 to the port of embarkation) for 
attendance at the summer session of 
either the American Academy in 
Rome or the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. In ad- 
dition to these grants, winners may, 
with one exception, accept other 
scholarship aid: recipients of grants 
for summer study under the Ful- 
bright Act will be required to sur- 
render their ACL scholarship to an 
alternate. 

Application forms may be obtained 
from the Chairman of the Scholar- 
ship Committee, Professor Robert G. 
Hoerber, Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. Completed applications, in- 
cluding transcripts of undergraduate 
and graduate study, if convenient, are 
due in the hands of the Chairman by 
January 1, 1961. Selection will be 
made soon after February 1, 1961. 

ie 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL 

LEAGUE— 

REPORTS OF OFFICERS 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

In these parting words as President, 
I cannot hope to express viritim my 
deep indebtedness to all those col- 
leagues who have supported my la- 
bors in the past seven years. I would 
merely ask them to identify them- 
selves privato sensu, to recognize my 
gratitude, and to rejoice with me that 


the American Classical League con- 
tinues, through our joint efforts, to 
be a strong force for the propagation 
of classical traditions in this coun- 
try. Since we are all aware that no 
single person is responsible for this 
encouraging fact, it will not be in- 
vidious, I think, to recite a few of 
those things which have given me— 
and probably you—great personal 
satisfaction: 1) first and foremost, I 
suppose, the amazing growth and de- 
velopment of the Junior Classical 
League, with its stupendous increase 
in membership and with its improved 
and expanded organization on the na- 
tional, state, and local levels; 2) the 
inauguration and efficient administra- 
tion of a generous scholarship pro- 
gram; 3) the publication and re- 
publication of so many interesting 
and useful things by the Directors of 
our Service Bureau; 4) the increased 
pagination and continued excellence 
of Tue CrassicaL OutLoox, whose 
editors, contributors, printers, and 
business manager have made and kept 
it preeminently useful and reward- 
ing; 5) the maintenance of and the 
increasing alterations in the programs 
of the annual meetings; and last—just 
to leave you with a vivid recollection 
of its supreme importance—6) the 
astounding increase in our revenues, 
and the wise allocation and invest- 
ment of them. We must all be proud 
of the fact that the League is a going, 
solvent concern, never passing the 
cup or solliciting donations; all it 
asks is the effort, service, and loyalty 
of its members. These things we have 
always had and always must have in 
abundance. 

A retiring officer is expected per- 
haps to drop some words of wisdom 
to his constituents or his successors. 
My experience as President has been 
varied and of some duration, but in 
a way it has left me more bewildered 
than sagacious. However, in the per- 
spective of this experience, two major 
thoughts have struck me as worthy 
of your consideration. One is that we 
must constantly beware of division in 
our own ranks; nothing would be 
more welcome to the opponents of 
classical study than to see us floun- 
der because of personal differences, 
sectional disagreements, or over- 
zealous views about the right way of 
teaching Latin. We must keep open 
and unimpeded all the good roads to 
Rome. The other thought—to keep 
my metaphors somewhat consistent— 
is that the League must not become 
a blind alley in promoting the wel- 
fare of classical studies. In the vast 
complex of educational organizations, 
we must find good avenues for mak- 
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ing our convictions felt among per- 
sons of private and public influence. 

These two general notions—on the 
unity of our profession and on the 
efficacy of the League—I have tried 
to implement with decisive actions in 
the past year. I sent an earnest en- 
treaty to the President of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, urging 
that respected organization to avoid 
apparent one-sidedness in its concern 
with Latin pedagogy. This plea for 
diversity in the teaching of Latin 
received support from several solid 
sources, and I am gratified by signs 
that the APA itself now recognizes 
the validity of such a policy. 

My concern to make the League 
effective centered this year on the 
idea that Latin should have some 
voice in the official circles of national 
education. Through the kind offices 
of Dr. Mary Switzer, Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in the Fed- 
eral Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, I visited the Of- 
fice of Education in Washington on 
February 26, 1960. I spent some five 
hours there, exchanging views with 
the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Lawrence Derthick, and his experts 
in the language field. On all sides I 
sensed good will and even some en- 
thusiasm for the welfare of Latin. 
I received unanimous advice to es- 
tablish at once some personal liaison 
between the League and all educa- 
tional agencies in Washington. So as 
not to waste time, | took immediate 
advantage of my power to appoint 
delegates, and named Dean John 
Latimer of The George Washington 
University the League’s delegate to 
educational services in Washington. 
Shortly thereafter this action was sus- 
tained by a unanimous vote of the 
Executive Committee. 

Dean Latimer went to work at 
once. His industry and alertness, 
along with the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Chester Neudling (him- 
self a classicist and Specialist for the 
Humanities in the Division of Higher 
Education of the Office of Educa- 
tion) resulted in another Washington 
conference on June 6, 1960. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Philologi- 
cal Association joined Dean Latimer 
and me in a meeting with Office of 
Education personnel to develop sug- 
gestions for possible changes in the 
National Defense Education Act. The 
classicists present united in the form- 
ulation of a manifesto calling for re- 
visions of the NDEA to augment 
benefits for classical study and teach- 
ing. This document points up the 
classics as a humanistic discipline, as 
an introduction to general language 


study, and as a foundation for train- 
ing in the modern languages. 

The League Council has endorsed 
this statement; and it is our earnest 
hope that fellow humanists and fel- 
low classicists from all parts of the 
country will support this action by 
writing to their Congressmen and by 
urging school authorities, educational 
organizations, and the parents of their 
pupils to do likewise. Here is an 
unparalleled opportunity for the Jun- 
ior Classical League, with its thou- 
sands of members, to do some effec- 
tive community work for the cause 
of Latin. The text of the document 
will be printed on the front page of 
the October issue of THe CLassicat 
OvrtLook; and we suggest that all 
teachers of Latin have it copied and 
circulated widely to newspapers, 
public officials, and private citizens, 
along with personal requests to have 
its essence communicated to mem- 
bers of the 1961 Congress. 

I have presented to the Council 
two other proposals which I believe 
would strengthen the League and il- 
lustrate the impartiality of its position 
in classical circles. The first proposal 
resulted from my experience in at- 
tending a regional meeting of the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
held in Boston January 22 and 23, 
1960. It became clear to me _ that 
something serious about teacher cer- 
tification is going to be done on a 
national scale; and I prevailed upon 
the group which I chaired to recom- 
mend that professional organizations 
like the ACL and the APA be con- 
sulted on such matters. | have there- 
fore urged the Council to authorize 
and publish a guide to the certifica- 
tion of Latin teachers. If we do not 
do this, others, probably less com- 
petent in the field, will do so for us. 

My second proposal is to compile 
and publish a Latin teachers’ manual, 
containing full and practical advice 
about such things as texts, audio- 
visual aids, examinations, etc. This 
would be a compendium of prompt 
and special aid to young teachers and 
to older teachers re-entering the pro- 
fession. It would likewise benefit all 
classical organizations and all publish- 
ers of things classical by bringing 
their services ‘and materials to the im- 
mediate attention of Latin teachers. 


Ergo terminos finesque magistratus 
tandem assecutus, vos omnes sic bre- 
viter admonitos saluto. Vestris qui- 
dem meritis maximas vobis gratias 
ago et semper agam. Bene valeatis at- 
que mea quamvis modesta consilia et 
opera benignius recordemini. 

—Van L. Jounson, President 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR 


1959-1960 

Comparative Membership Table 
1959 1960 
ACL Annual ....... 4113 4574 
Supporting ....... 15 15 
I i 
4163 4622 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 
MAY I, 1959-MAY 1, 1960 


Receipts 

$ 4396.60 
Junior Classical League ....28242.66 
Supporting Members ...... 70.00 
Moaterial Seles ............. 19271.52 
510.00 
Combinations Received ..... 4903.45 
Interest, Savings Acct. 

Dep. and Int., Scholarship 

1600.11 

Expenditures 

Purchase of Materials ..... $ 7320.19 
Junior Classical League .... 18760.34 
Combinations Paid ........ 4903.45 
Printing and Stationery ... 1879.99 
Office Supplies ........... 721.56 
Office Equipment ......... 237.04 
Clerical .......:..... 10015.24 
Extra Clerical Help........ 892.27 
Tue CrassicaL OuUTLOOK... 3652.19 
Miscellaneous ............ 1198.45 
185 3.46 
Directors’ Expenses ....... 705.51 
Withdrawals, Schol. Savings 

$56376.93 

Assets May 1, 1960 

Checking Account ........ $16593.46 
Schol. Savings Account.... 12098.52 
8600.00 
Savings Account (Conn.) 3493.86 

$40791.90 


—Henry C. MontcoMery 
Secretary-Treasurer 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
SERVICE BUREAU 
It is difficult to follow in the di- 
rectorship such an able predecessor 
as Dr. W. L. Carr, who set such a 
splendid record. But in another sense 
it has been no difficulty at all, since 
the pattern of operation was already 
laid down for me. When I was asked 
if | contemplated any radical changes 
in the Service Bureau, I had to say 
that there was no need to change 
something that was already running 
well. 
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The financial report of our treas- 
urer indicates that the Bureau is do- 
ing well, with sales above those of 
the previous year. At the same time, 
however, our costs have gone up for 
postage, labor, and materials, while 
very few of our prices have been in- 
creased. 

At the beginning of the year we 
lost the valuable services, for reasons 
of health, of Mrs. Polly Jones, who 
had long been associated with the 
operations of our Oxford office. But 
we were fortunate in having as her 
successor Mrs. Edna Cunningham, 
whose long experience had prepared 
her for taking over the supervision 
of the office. With her we had three 
other able “regulars’—Mrs. Isabelle 
Skinner, Mrs. Minnie Edwards, and 
Mrs. Louise Small, to handle the typ- 
ing, the filling of orders, and the 
many other duties that make for ef- 
ficiency in serving our clientele. 

One of the duties of my office 
which I had not anticipated has been 
the answering of a rather large body 
of correspondence. It is surprising 
and flattering to have people ask us 
all sorts of questions relating to the 
study and teaching of the classics. 
Sometimes the questions were easy 
to answer. Sometimes the writer 
could have found the answers close 
to hand. Sometimes the questions 
could not be answered. But we are 
grateful for these inquiries, for they 
help us to understand what people 
want to know, since it indicates to 
us the needs out in the field. We 
realize now that there are three pub- 
lications very much needed: a text- 
book of methods for teaching Latin, 
a textbook for the use of audio-visual 
aids for Latin classes; and textbooks 
for Latin students in the lower 
grades. 

We are grateful for the manu- 
scripts which have been submitted. 
Of these we have used all that we 
can. 

It is worth noting that the Service 
Bureau is recognized generally as a 
useful agency for the dissemination 
of information and materials for 
classicists outside our own League. 
You will note that we have distrib- 
uted materials for the Classical Jour- 
nal, the Classical World, and the 
American Philological Association. 

Dr. Carr, as Associate Director, 
not only assists as advisor but has 
retained as his special province the 
Teacher Placement Service which he 
had begun earlier. As against last 
year’s total of 85 applications, this 
year he has handled 116. 

You will note that I have not 
moved physically to Oxford, as some 


correspondents assume, but am op- 
erating in absentia, as Dr. Carr did 
in his ten years as Director. | am still 
at Michigan State University and 
commute several times a year to 
headquarters. The rest of our busi- 
ness is conducted by mail. 

We plan to continue our program 
of serving the entire classical world. 
If we live up to our name as a serv- 
ice bureau, we feel that our labors 
have not been in vain. 

M. SEAMAN 
Director 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 
Tue OuTLOOK 

It is customary to begin this report 
with some statistics. Volume XXX VII 
of Tue CrassicaL like its 
immediate predecessors, was issued in 
8 numbers of 12 pages each, from 
October, 1959, through May, 1960. 
A somewhat larger amount of space 
than usual—14 pages—was occupied 
by advertisements. There were 55 
contributors, representing 17 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

The volume contains no startling 
innovations. A new department, 
“Helps and Hints,” sponsored by As- 
sociate Editor Bock, made its appear- 
ance in the December issue, and for 
the first time an article, too long for 
a single issue and impossible to 
abridge, was published in two install- 
ments. 

Three of our regular features may 
deserve a special comment. First, the 
number of books reviewed has risen 
over the last three years from 21 to 
25 to 35; we hope our readers ap- 
prove of this increase in the space 
allotted to what we consider an im- 
portant service. Second, the Verse- 
Writing Contest has continued to at- 
tract high-school contestants: in 1959, 
37 schools in 17 states sent in 362 
entries, this year there were 359 en- 
tries from 57 schools in 25 states. 
Contestants from the colleges, how- 
ever, remain few. Last, the number 
of institutions reporting summer 
courses and Latin workshops in the 
May issue has risen from 29 in 1958 
to 42 this year; we are most grateful 
to the heads of departments and 
others who have made this richer 
listing possible. 

Acknowledgment of thanks is due 
also to the many other individuals 
without whose contributions there 
would be no OvurLoox—especially to 
the three Associate Editors, to the 
Business Manager, to the Director of 
the Service Bureau, and to the hard- 
working and anonymous members of 
the Oxford office. 


A word about the immediate fu- 
ture. Without counting the papers 
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given at the 1960 Latin Institute, 
some at least of which should find a 
place in our pages, the editorial files 
contain more major articles than can 
be published in the next volume; 
prospective contributors must reckon 
with a considerable delay. The same 
is true of contributions in verse. On 
the other hand, there is room for 
shorter papers, i.e., papers of a thou- 
sand words or less; and welcome as 
always are letters from our readers, 
notes on events of interest to Latin 
teachers, and announcements of class- 
room materials. Thus we are confi- 
dent that Volume XXXVIII of Tue 
CiassicaL Outiook, like its thirty- 
seven brethren, will serve the pur- 
pose to which the American Classical 
League is dedicated: “Vestra causa 
tota nostra est.” 

—Konrap Gries 


Editor 
ie 
VERGIL AND AUGUSTUS 
—A QUERY 


By Marcery McCrivure 
Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) High School 

OR YEARS I thought of Aeneas 

as the personification of certain 
ideals of character that Augustus was 
eager to see part and parcel of every 
Roman of his day; and I believed that 
Vergil himself, completely in svmpa- 
thy with Augustus’ program, had 
willingly become its great mouth- 
piece. Only after a most enlightening 
summer at the American Academy 
in Rome under the able tutelage of 
Professor Paul MacKendrick did the 
shadow of doubt begin to cross my 
preconceived notions. I must admit 
that from that time I have had some 
reservations about the sympathy ex- 
isting between the poet and his prin- 
ceps. Ultimately perhaps all was not 
sweetness and light between them. 
It is in the character of Aeneas that 
we may perchance catch some under- 
tones of Vergil’s real feelings. 

After experiencing heartache and 
agony in the death throes of the Re- 
public, Vergil turned with fresh in- 
spiration to the composing of his na- 
tional epic when his wavering faith 
in fellowmen and country had been 
restored. The man who had so 
quickly brought order out of chaos 
and who, as Tacitus later wrote, 
lured his citizens with the “sweet 
prospect of peace” might well have 
seemed divine. The hero, Aeneas, 
who may himself be an_ idealized 
Augustus, Vergil endowed with the 
virtues Augustus desired to see re- 
born in his own people, virtues 
summed up in the word pietas—that 
high sense of duty to gods, to coun- 
try, and to family. The theme of the 
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Aeneid also was appropriate to Au- 
gustus’ program: pius Aeneas, fleeing 
from Troy and guided by destiny, 
had come through many trials to 
Italy to found the Roman race. Ver- 
gil’s plan was not only to link the 
historical tradition with the exalted 


station of the Rome of his day but to | 


interpret the causes underlying her 
greatness. Indeed, her greatness, as he 
saw it, lay in the character of her 
people as exemplified by Aeneas. 


Of all the trials and tribulations of 
his hero none served Vergil’s purpose 
so well as the Dido story. Tempta- 
tion came to Aeneas at a critical mo- 
ment in his fortunes. His father, re- 
cently buried in Sicily, was no longer 
present to warn him of the tragic 
results of yielding to Dido’s charms. 
He was himself thoroughly  dis- 
couraged after his shipwreck, while 
Juno’s cruelty had shaken his resolu- 
tion to the point where yielding was 
easy. As he talked to his companions 
on the shore, he simulated a hope in 
his countenance which he did not 
feel in his heart. The Dido episode 
was a test of Aeneas’ spiritual power, 
whereas his other labors required 
chiefly physical power. The hero 
who could stand this test would be 
worthy of the high calling bestowed 
on him by fate. 

Aeneas has been accused of being 
a cold lover. Certainly he was not 
carried away by passion as Dido was. 
Doubtless he regarded their relation- 
ship from the first as an intrigue—a 
thing the Romans were not unaccus- 
tomed to either in poetry or in real 
life. It was Dido who called it mar- 
riage. When Jupiter sent Mercury 
to remind Aeneas of his higher duty, 
Aeneas never questioned the justice 
of the admonition but debated only 
how to break the news to Dido. 
Here we see no struggle between 
love and duty, only a shrinking from 
an unpleasant scene. At this point, I 
must confess, I have found it hard to 
admire Aeneas. 

Yet Vergil made a determined ef- 
fort to rescue Aeneas from blame. 
Dido was mad, her love sent by a 
goddess and therefore irresistible. 
Aeneas was not the pursuer, but the 
pursued. If he consented to play the 
part the queen demanded, he did so 
by acquieseence; and she knew it. 
When he met her shade in the 
Lower World, he said he hadn't 
thought he would be the cause of 
her death; it pained him to see her 
grieve, but duty called him elsewhere. 
Here is the high calling, the sense of 
destiny that Vergil was proclaiming 
for Augustus 

After Aeneas’ journey to visit his 


father and Anchises’ revelation to his 
son of the future glory of Rome, 
Aeneas becomes a man filled with a 
new sense of his mission. Doubt and 
frustration are things of the past; 
hope coupled with fresh energy mo- 
tivates his actions in the last half of 
the Aeneid. As Aeneas has contact 
with things Roman—with the soil, 
landscape, and people of Italy—he 
changes character and becomes im- 
pregnated with Roman spirit, as_ is 


VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 
“Wielder of the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of men” 

Vergil was born on October 15, 70 
B.C. Why not celebrate his birthday 
in Latin class, club, or assembly? 


shown by his increased courage and 
fiery enthusiasm. When he takes up 
the shield made for him by Vulcan 
in preparation for his encounter with 
Turnus, he is symbolically bearing 
aloft the fame and fortune of future 
Rome. He is now a man mature 
enough to bear Rome’s destiny. 

If Aeneas symbolizes Augustus, the 
leader who holds the new empire’s 
destiny in his hands, the inference 
seems clear. Aeneas’ victory over 
Turnus is Augustus’ victory over An- 
tony and the dissolution of evil. But 
let us look more closely. Are we to 
conclude that all augurs well for 
Rome? Is this what Vergil means? 

The epic ends with death. The 
fulfillment of Aeneas’ mission is out- 
side the frame of the poem. Tradition 
has it that Aeneas married Lavinia, 
united the Trojans and the Latins, 
founded Lavinium, and succeeded to 
the throne; but Vergil does not di- 
rectly say so. Docs the answer lie in 
the unfinished condition of the poem? 
Are the lacrimae rerum that pervade 
the whole only the poet’s way of ex- 
pressing his kindred feeling of sympa- 
thy for the sufferings of all living 
creatures, or is this further evidence 
of the final tragedy that Vergil was 
witnessing as Augustus tightened his 
grip upon the new state? Was Au- 
gustus with his imperial politics fail- 
ing to live up to the republican ideals 
Vergil cherished? Is this why Vergil 
ordered the poem burned? Was he 
utterly disillusioned with his prince 
of peace? 

I have no answers to these ques- 
tions, but I believe they do provoke 
thought. If the answer to each is 
“ves,” then the tragedy of the Aeneid 
becomes all the more complete. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Athenian Citizen. Excavations of 
the Athenian Agora Picture Book 
No. 4. Prepared by Mabel Lang, 
with photographs by Alison 
Frantz. Princeton, N. J.: The 
American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens, 1960. Pp. 32, un- 
numbered. Paperbound, 5o¢. 

This booklet, with its thirty-five 
excellent illustrations, is a worthy 
addition to the Agora Picture Book 
series (for a review of the others see 
Tue CrassicaL Outtook XXXVII, 
April, 1960, p. 80). It is concerned 
primarily with the material remains 
of the “machinery and paraphernalia 
of government” as found in the 
Agora, the civic center of ancient 
Athens. The remains are divided into 
five general classes: “Records in- 
scribed on marble, currency, standard 
weights and measures, paraphernalia 
of the law courts, and ostraka.” Note- 
worthy in the first class are laws 
(e.g., the famous law against tyran- 
ny, of 336 B.C.); records of public 
officials (e.g., the records of the sale 
of confiscated property of Alcibiades 
and others); treaties; decrees honor- 
ing individuals and groups; and a war 
casualty list. Of special interest in the 
other categories are the curious kle- 
roteria, or machines for allotting jur- 
ors to particular courts; klepsydrae, 
or water clocks for measuring time 
allowed to speakers; jurors’ tickets 
and ballots; tokens used in the choos- 
ing of officials by lot; ostraka actu- 
ally used in ostracizing well-known 
Athenians; a Spartan shield captured 
at Pylos; handsome coins; the bronze 
weight bearing the coy little owl of 
Athena (title page); and the boun- 
dary stone of the Agora. 

The text of the little volume is 
more extensive than is that in other 
books of the series. It is, in fact, a 
well-written essay on public life in 
ancient Athens. 

—L. B. L. 


A Treasury of Early Christianity. 
Selected and Edited by Anne Fre- 
mantle. (“Mentor Books,” MT28s5.) 
New York: The New American 
Library of World Literature, 1960. 
Pp. i-xiv and 15-512. Paperback, 
75¢. | 
A Treasury of Early Christianity 

is a rich anthology of post-Apostolic 

Christian literature ranging from St. 

Clement of Rome in the first century 

to St. John Damascene in the eighth. 

There are letters, essays, dialogues, 

creeds, chronicles, martyrologies, hag- 

iography, epitaphs, poems, and 
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hymns. The great names of church 

history, such as Lactantius, Tertullian, 

St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. Greg- 

ory of Nazianzus, and St. John Chry- 

sostom, rub shoulders with less fam- 
ous (eg., Synesius, St. Methodius, 

John Moschus) and completely an- 

onymous authors. The editor has 

contributed an inviting preface, a 

lucid introduction, and informative 

thumbnail sketches of authors and 
works; her choice of selections is 
admirably broad, while the excerpts 
themselves, whether brief or exten- 
sive, are self-contained and _ self-ex- 
planatory. The topical arrangement 
sets profusion in order and provides 
continuity. The ample bibliography, 
supplemented by the list of ac- 
knowledgments, will be welcomed by 
those who wish to read more ex- 
tensively; the brief but adequate in- 
dex covers mostly personal names. 

Printed originally (1953) in a hard- 
cover edition by Viking, this anthol- 
ogy is now available at an amazingly 
low price. Unfortunately, the paper 
is dingy and the print small and 
close, so that extended reading be- 
comes quite difficult. In addition, 
there are small but annoying mis- 
prints, especially in the frequent cross 
references. Otherwise, however, the 
book is attractive to look at and 
sturdy to handle. It is recommended 
as a unique testament to the value of 
Greek and Latin as vehicles for im- 
portant literature well into the Dark 
Ages, a value too often forgotten by 
classicists who limit themselves to the 
great authors of pagan antiquity. 

—K. G. 

Caesar, De Bello Gallico I. Edited by 
E. C. Kennedy. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. Pp. 
200. $1.25. 

Lucan, De Bello Civili VII. Edited 
by O. A. W. Dilke. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
Pp. ix plus 182. $2.50. 

This edition by Mr. Kennedy of 
the first book of the Gallic War 
takes its place beside his previous edi- 
tions of the third and seventh books; 
these were noticed in THe CLaAssicaL 
OvutLook XXXVII, January, 1960, p. 
44. It contains the same introductory 
material, but the vocabulary is ad- 
justed to the text, and the maps illus- 
trate the two battles described in the 
book. 

Though similar in format, the edi- 
tion by Mr. Dilke of Lucan’s seventh 
book belongs, not to the “Cambridge 
Elementary Classics,” but to the “Pitt 
Press Series”; as such, it is intended 
for British “university students and 
sixth-form pupils” (p. vii). It is a 
revision of the late J. P. Postgate’s 


edition of 1896. Besides a 50-page in- 
troduction on such matters as Lucan’s 
life, his sources, his credibility, and 
his religious views, there are 86 pages 
of commentary (to 31 of text), a 6- 
page critical appendix of variant 
readings, and a brief index. The book 
contains two maps, but no vocabu- 
lary. The commentary is mainly in- 
terpretive, grammatical, and _histori- 
cal; little attention is paid to the fact 
that Lucan was writing a poem. De- 
spite the deficiency, this edition is, 
in view of the general paucity of 
Lucan texts currently available to 
college students, heartily to be wel- 
comed. 

—K. G. 

THE CLASSICS ON THE 
STAGE 

Production during 1959-1960 of the 
following plays has come to our at- 
tention: 

October—Euripides’ Medea, with 
Judith Anderson, in an adaptation of 
the version by Robinson Jeffers, as 
the “Play of the Week” over 
WNTA-TV; 

November — Aristophanes’ Lysis- 
trata, in the Dudiey Fitts version, at 
the Phoenix Theatre in New York 
City; 

January — Aristophanes’ Frogs, at 
the University Theatre of the State 
University of lowa; 

February—The Prodigal, by Jack 
C. Richardson, a new treatment of 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia, at the Down- 
town Theatre in New York City; 

—Jean Giraudoux’ Tiger at the 
Gates, translated by Christopher 
Frey, as the “Play of the Week”; 

—Albert Camus’ Caligula, translated 
by Justin O’Brien, at the Fifty-fourth 
Street Theatre in New York City; 

—Menander’s Dyskolos, in the ver- 


sion by Gilbert Highet, by the Ford- . 


ham College Greek Academy and 
Mimes and Mummers, at the Ford- 
ham University Theatre; 

April-May — Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex, at the McCarter Theatre at 
Princeton University and at the West 
Side Y.W.C.A. in New York City, 
in a new version by Charles A. Try- 
panis; 

May-June — Menander’s Dyskolos, 
by the student players of the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen. 

eS ia 
DIXIT IUVENALIS 
Nil ergo optabunt homines? Si con- 
silium vis, 
permittes ipsis expendere 
quid 
conveniat nobis rebusque sit utile 
nostris. 
Sat. 10. 346-348 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SER VICE BUREAU 


W. M. SEAMAN, Director 
W. L. CARR, Associate Director 


NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
= defer payment, please pay within 30 
ays. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, 7 (poster, mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. Because of the increased cost of post- 
age and handling, please add 25c for an 
order totaling from $1.50 to $2.50; over $2.50, 
add 40c. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

The Service Bureau has for sale the 


following seasonal material: 


OCTOBER AND HALLOWE'EN 
Mimeographs 

356. The Delphic Oracle. An eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 20¢ 

544. Hallowe'en Programs for the 
Latin Club. 15¢ 

555. The Haunted House. A play in 
English. 20¢ 

586. A Football Rally. Ancient myth- 
ological characters suddenly ap- 
pear at a modern rooters’ meet- 
ing. 15¢ 

626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ Football 
Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys, 
6 minutes. 15¢ 


THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 

420. A Very Short Account of a Har- 
vest Festival. A Thanksgiving 
Day program. 5¢ 

546. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 
in English on derivation. 20¢ 

680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum. 
A Latin Thanksgiving Day proc- 
lamation and a typical Thanks- 
giving Day ¢ eer menu in Lat- 
In. 5¢ 


MATERIALS FOR CH? 
Mimeogra+ 
:03.Some Latin verse 
known songs. 20% 
160. Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. 10¢ 
163.Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas in easy Latin. 5¢ 
236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 
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294. Officium Stellae. Liturgical play 
suitable for Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The Origin of the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin Department. 
15¢ 

466. A Roman and an American 
Christmas Compared. A play in 
English. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 

618. Frater Bestiarcum. A Christmas 
play with music. 40¢ 

624.lo Saturnalia. A play in easy 

Latin. 10¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
Tableaux. Four “living pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

686. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tue Out- 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 

689. Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. Reproduced from Tue 
CriassicAL OutLook for Decem- 
ber, 1938. 15¢ 

690. Some Ancient and Modern Yule- 
tide Customs. Reproduced from 
Tue CrassicaL for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 

zo1.Christmas and the Epiphany: 
Their Pagan Antecedents. Re- 
produced from Tue 
OvutLook for December, 1941. 
15¢ 

703.Carmen Feriale. Play in Latin 
based on Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol.” Reproduced from the 
Classical Journal for October, 
1958. 15¢ 

706. Christmas Gifts and the Gift 
Bringer. Reproduced from Tue 
CriassicaL for Decem- 
ber, 1940. 15¢ 

Articles in Tue Crassica OutTLooK 

CO 44.December 25, Christmas Day. 
December, 1942. 15¢ 

CO 89. Greek Hymns and the Nativ- 
itv. December, 1948. 15¢ 

CO 70. lo Saturnalia. December, 1952. 
15¢ 

Latin and Greek Christmas Cards 
Price, with matching envelope, 9¢ 
each; $1.00 for 12 in any assortment. 

A. A descending angel adapted from 
a Diirer woodcut; the Latin ver- 
sion of Isaiah 9:6 and Luke 2:10, 
11. Blue on ivory paper. 

B. A multi-colored picture of the 
Bethlehem shepherds. Inside, the 
Latin version of Luke 2:8-11 and 
a Christmas greeting in Latin. 

C. A multi-colored Nativity scene 
with Christmas candles and a 
Latin version of “Silent Night.” 

1). Manger scene on cover. Inside, 
Luke 2:7 in ancient Greek and 
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greeting in modern Greek. New, 
1960. 

F. Colored manuscript of “Adeste 
Fideles” on cover, stanza of the 
song in Latin on inside, with 
greeting. New, 1960. 

H. Angel adoring Madonna and 
Child. Original linoleum block. 
Inside, a Christmas and New 
Year greeting in Latin. Colors: 
blue and silver. 

kK. A kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. Inside, three stanzas of a 
medieval Christmas carol in Lat- 
in. Red and black on ivory. 

L. Roman lamp in silhouette. Inside, 
a greeting in Latin. A new print- 
ing with gold and black on green. 

M. Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child. Inside, a Latin version of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 

N. A wood engraving of the Nativ- 
ity scene with a quotation from 
the Latin Vulgate. Inside, a 
Christmas greeting Latin. 
Black and red on white. 

P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any other 
occasion. 

S. The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on white. 

T. A softly-colored picture of the 

three columns of the Temple of 

Castor and Pollux reflected in 

the pool of the House of the 

Vestal Virgins, in the Forum at 

Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 

Pamphlets 

. Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 

Robertson. The second edition of 

an old favorite. 50¢ 

-Carmina Latina. Forty ~ Latin 

songs with music. 25¢ 


> 
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GENERAL GREETING CARDS 

GC. Postcards, with the greeting 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea- 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from Colum- 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a three-cent 
stamp. 10 cards for 30¢. 

GD. This greeting card is suitable for 
any occasion. It pictures Diana 
in her chariot and carries a 


good-luck wish in Latin. Price, 
with matching envelopes, 9¢ each, 
12 for $1.00. 
FREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching ma- 
terial under any of the following 
topics: Caesar, Cicero, First Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, Mis- 
cellaneous, Pictures (Rome and the 
Romans; Classical Mythology ), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and in 
English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
NEW MATERIALS 
Mimeograph 
7o8. Arma Virique, a play in Latin, 
by Allen Saunders. Winner of 
the Latin essay contest con- 
ducted by the Classical Associa- 
tion of Virginia. 15¢ 
Name Tag 
A new 3%x3%% name tag, with the 
question “Quisnam es?” the 
answer “Mihi nomen est.” Punched 
for pin or string. 3¢ each in quantities 
of 10 or more. 
Latin-English Derivative Dictionary 
This 48-page pamphlet lists in al- 
phabetic order the 1362 Latin words 
which are the ultimate sources of the 
approximately 10,000 Latin-derived 
English words which an_ English- 
speaking person is most likely to en- 
counter. Compiled by Rudolph F. 
Schaeffer and edited by W. L. Carr. 
A “must” for every teacher of Latin 
at any level and a very valuable aid 
to any teacher of English who knows 
at least a little Latin. New. Order as 
Pamphlet 62. $1.00. 
Italian Is Easy—If You Know Latin 
A new method for a quick read- 
ing knowledge of Italian, by way of 
charts and rules which show where 
Italian is different from Latin; all the 
rest is assumed as already known. For 
the final two weeks of a Latin course, 
to show the practical benefit of 
Latin. Also valuable for teachers and 
others who are going to Italy, as an 
aid in learning to understand, speak, 
and read Italian. By Raymond V. 
Schoder, S. J. New. Order as Pamph- 
let 63. 60¢ 
A Pamphlet of Teaching Methods 
Teaching Latin and Greek: New 
Approaches. A summary of five pre- 
sentations at the American Philologi- 
cal Association meeting in New York, 
December 29, 1959. Made available 
for distribution by the APA Com- 
mittee on Educational Training and 
Trends. Order as Pamphlet 61. 10¢ 
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REVIEW LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


A New Review of Basic Syntax for 
the Second Year 


This book contains 20 lessons, each 
lesson composed of one page of 
grammatical explanation followed 
by one page of sentence exercises. 
There are over 700 English-Latin 
sentences for oral or written use 
and a group of passages in con- 
nected English prose for review 
purposes. Rules are concisely stated, 
many times in diagram form. The 
book provides adequate grammati- 
cal material for the entire second 
year. 


With vocabulary Price $1.25 postpaid 


JOHN K. COLBY 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Third-of-a-Century Proven 


3-Point Latin Program 
To Help Stimulate 
Your Latin Instruction 


1. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(30th annual series this spring) 


2. NATIONAU LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(3lst year this school year) 


3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 


National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(33rd Volume this school year) 


Information obtainable from: 

Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 

P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 


A 
MAJOR 
REVISION 
OF A 
STANDARD 
WORK 


CASSELL’S 
NEW LATIN 
DICTIONARY 


LATIN ENGLISH * ENGLISH LATIN 
Revised by D. P. Simpson, M. A. (Eton College) 
Plain, $7.00; Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


Available to Teachers on Approval 


Nationwide Latin Contests 


@ VITALIZE your teaching by entering 
your students in the Nationwide Latin 
Contests. 


@ STIMULATE your teaching with dynamic 
tape recordings. 


@ ENRICH your teaching with motivating 
materials. 


Nationwide contests will be administered this year 
in the following areas: 


Annual General Latin Examination 
Annual Latin Vocabulary Examination 
Annual Pronunciation Examination 
Annual Word Derivative Examination 
Annual Composition Examination 
Annual Syntax Examination 


SEND TODAY for FREE samples of previous exam- 
inations, full details concerning this year’s con- 
tests; also a listing of materials available from 
this office to 


DONALD R. HONZ 
Director, Educational Stimuli 
2012 Hammond Ave. Superior, Wisconsin 
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Now Ready... 


New, Augmented Edition of a Proven Educational Paperback! 


LATIN: AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


By FREDERIC M. WHEELOCK 


Paperback, $2.50 Clothbound, $4.00 


Widely used and acclaimed as one of the most comprehensive and well-balanced Latin textbooks, 
the original edition gains greater dimension with a completely new section of ENTIRELY UN- 
CHANGED SELECTIONS from Latin authors. Professor Wheelock’s book, solidly established 
as superior in fundamental grammatical and syntactical approach, practice and review material, 
is notable for its stress on supplementary syntax and summary of forms, plus English-Latin 
and Latin-English vocabulary and correct pronunciation. Now, with selections from the original 
prose and poetry of Catullus, Cicero, Horace, Livy, Martial, Nepos, Phaedrus, Pliny and others, 
the student may obtain the mature experience of reading genuine ancient Latin’ without benefit 
of extensive footnotes, vocabulary, and grammatical and syntactical structural explanations. 
From every aspect Professor Wheelock has sustained the practical needs of the utilitarian while 
preserving the best elements of traditional classicism. 


FREE EXAMINATION COPY AVAILABLE TO INSTRUCTORS 


Some Barnes & Noble Scholarly Works in the Classical Field: 


ADCOCK—Roman Art of War under the DUFF—Literary History of Rome: From the 
Republic. $3.00 Origins to the Close of the Golden 
‘ ’ Age. 3rd ed. rev. 8.75 
BEVAN—Stoics and Sceptics. $4.50 DUFF Literary History Rome in 
7 = k Elegists. 4.00 Silver Age: Tiberius to Hadrian. 
New Edition. $10.00 
CARY AND HAARHOFF-—Life and Thought in LUCK—The Latin Love Elegy. 4.50 
eek World. 3.50 MARSH—The Founding of the Roman Empire. 
= 2nd ed. rev. of an out-of-print work. 5.50 
DE BURGH—Legacy of the Ancient World. MARSH—The Reign of Tiberius. Reprint of 
3rd ed. 4.50 a book originally published in 1931. 6.50 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


Bookseller and Publisher Since 1873 
105 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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